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NOTES. 

It will be remembered that the work on "Southern Writ- 
ers," by Prof. William Malone Baskervill, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, was cut short by the untimely death of the author. 
The plan was conceived to continue the series of essays and 
studies on this movement in American letters as a memorial 
to Prof. Baskervill by his former pupils both at Wofford and 
at Vanderbilt. This second volume of "Southern Writers: 
Biographical and Critical Studies" has just appeared (Nash- 
ville: Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South), and is 
a series of sympathetic sketches and essays that continue the 
record of an almost contemporary movement and in cases 
of actually contemporary workers told by contemporary stu- 
dents. A former colleague and friend, Prof. Charles Forster 
Smith, has written an intimate biographical sketch of Prof. 
Baskervill as suitable introduction. The authors treated 
are "Margaret Junkin Preston," by Janie McTyeire Basker- 
vill, who, as his wife, conceived the undertaking, and is fit- 
tingly included among Prof. Baskervill's literary pupils; 
"Richard Malcolm Johnston," by Prof. William A. Webb, of 
Central (Mo.); "Sherwood Bonner," by Prof. B. M. Drake, 
of Vanderbilt; "Thomas Nelson Page," by Prof. Edwin Mims, 
of Trinity (N. C); "James Lane Allen," by Prof. Henneman, 
of Sewanee; "Mrs. Burton Harrison" and "Miss Grace Eliza- 
beth King," by President Henry N. Snyder, of Wofford; 
"Samuel Minturn Peck" and "Madison Cawein," by Prof. 
William H. Hulme, of Western Reserve; and "A Closing 
Summary," by James W. Sewell, of the Nashville schools. 



The perennial interest in Edgar Allan Poe springs chiefly 
from the artistic delight his work excites in the history of our 
American output. The first and the last volumes of Prof. Har- 
rison's praiseworthy and painstaking Virginia edition, compris- 
ing the Biography and Poe's Letters, have been issued as sep- 
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arate and companion volumes (New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co.). Time merely enlarges the cult, especially of young 
writers who are won over to admiration of Poe's genius and 
his accomplishment under marked disadvantages. Two dainty 
companion volumes, adapted for gift books, have been edited 
by Mr. Sherwin Cody : "The Best Poems and Essays of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe" and "The Best Tales of Edgar Allan Poe" 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.). Rarely has one writer 
succeeded as Poe in all three forms. The selections are pre- 
ceded by a biographical study. 

The Short Story is having its day not only in periodical 
literature but in criticism and in volumes of specimens. 
Prof. Brander Matthews's plea for the Philosophy of the 
Short Story as a genre of its own will be remembered, and no 
less so Mr. Bliss Perry's rebuttal in a notable chapter in 
"The Study of Prose Fiction." Mr. Brewster's "Specimens 
of Narration" and Prof. Baldwin's "Specimens of Descrip- 
tion" in Holt's English Readings Series called renewed at- 
tention to the subject in illustration, and a new number of 
the series, Dr. Nettleton's "Specimens of the Short Story," 
was specifically addressed to this interest. A fuller and larger 
volume, "The Book of the Short Story," covering in a way 
the entire field of literature, has just been edited by Alex- 
ander Jessup and Henry S. Canby (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.). 

Eighteen selections from various ages and literatures com- 
prise the contents. The earliest, "The Shipwrecked Sailor," 
is found in an Egyptian papyrus about 2500 B.C., and the 
Bible furnishes the "Story of Ruth." "Cupid and Psyche," 
taken from Apuleius's "Golden Ass," belongs to the second 
century A.D. Boccaccio, the prince of the short story, is 
represented by "Frederick and his Falcon" from the "De- 
camerone;" and that other wonderful collection, the "Ara- 
bian Nights," contributes "AH Baba and the Forty Robbers." 
The sixteenth century is represented by Cervantes, of Spain, 
the seventeenth by Defoe, of England, and the eighteenth by 
Voltaire, of France. 
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But the nineteenth century marks the great development 
in the Short Story as a recognized art form. This is intro- 
duced by Washington Irving's "Rip Van Winkle," not only 
"the first American short story to take a place in the world 
of literature" but perhaps still the most widely known and 
popular. A specimen each from Scott, "the Wizard of the 
North;" from Prosper Merimee — a splendid example of the 
later French form — and Balzac in France; from Hawthorne 
and Poe in America; from Turgenev in Russia; and from 
Stevenson, de Maupassant, and Kipling among the moderns, 
conclude the volume. The brief introductions are clear and 
helpful, and altogether the plan and purpose of the book are 
admirable. 



An unusually succinct and suggestive volume, and one of 
interest to all students of history in whatever branch, is the 
latest number in the series of "Handbooks for the Clergy" 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) — viz., "The Study 
of Ecclesiastical History," by Prof. W. E. Collins, of King's 
College, London, and dedicated to his pupils, Discipulus con- 
discipulis. The divisions of his subject are, first, general : The 
meaning and scope of ecclesiastical history, the science of his- 
tory, and historical methods — the work of analysis and the 
work of synthesis. Specific chapters are added on How to 
Study Ecclesiastical History, the Choice of Books, and a se- 
lected bibliography, the latter particularly useful. The service 
of the study of history in banishing illusions, the avoidance of 
partisanship and a moralizing attitude, the helpfulness of choos- 
ing a definite subject, in reading round it and making it one's 
own, and the use of spare time for so doing, are some of the 
practical suggestions offered. 



